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I havo had a valuable opportiuiity afrordotl nio during the last few 
nonths, that of being able to take the time to do sorao unhojapeied thinking , 
to look about ne and take stock, and above all to reflect upon the lixany 
things I have leained over the span of ay career to date and the things to 
come. Seldom is a person able to take time out to engage in this 
exhilarating pastime. 

Under those circumstances there are many things which I examined, 
mulled over, catalogued, and filed away as being understood end available for 
future use vdien called for. Now end thon, however, I stumbled ovor a topic 
which persisted in remaining in the forefront demanding further consideration. 
Even after a reasonable period of cogitation a large number of items remained 
unclarificd, 

I chose one of these braintcasers for the subject of uy paper not 
beoatise I have any lllusioaa that„I mU bo able to. _D.rQpour4 s vslig solution 
a short treatise, but because I consider it of sufficient imoortcncc 
to warrant mi attei,!int-Jko m ade<mAe_ aaalYsAs. of the. P.xobIen-ajjd_cxpQ,g£ 
it to attack sol ving, it , SUrther, during ay next 

tour of duty as a Comptroller of a major field activity, I expect to devoto 
considerable time and effort toward effecting an acceptable and worKablo 
solution. This then is in the nature of a preliminary to the main event. 
Should I be successful in my endeavor I can sure the benefits to the . avy idll 
more than pay for the Navy Comptrollership Program at George Vashington 
University for years to come. 
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This particular subject results frosi contemplation of the broad 
area of education and training as it is currently in vogue, I shall, in 
the interest of brevity, treat education and training as one and the saene. 

It is true that nonaally "education” is defined as the general end foimal 
word for schooling, especially in an institution of learriing while "training," 
although essentially eynonyinous, connotes guidance and practice to gain 
skill or facility. Kevqi’tholess the objective is the samuj the inparting 
of infonaatlon to an individual to improve his ability to eccoaplish his 
job in a better fashion, be it a narrow specialty or a broad management 
function. It is assazing how "foraal training" has iiisinuated itself into 
a position tdiore it is usurping a major portion of the lifetime of most 
individuals. At forty years of ago I find that I have spent twenty years in 
school, or exactly half ry life. And it is generally accepted as true that 
we loam continually in an informal fashion f3rom maiy sources all our life, 

Yet I find that with all this emphasis on training, a dollar evaluation of 
the results achieved is obtained in only a few rai^ cases, Surely this 
common denominator, the dollar, of our industrial civilization should be 
applied in this area also. 

I do not wish to convey tlie impression that I am against training. 
Instead I am a strong advocate of training in all cases where a need exists. 
However, I believe it is essential that some valid, tangible evalimtion bo 
made of the results of training to permit management to know what results 
are being attained. Undoubtedly such a presentation vrauld soon bocomo the 
strongest argument for future training of a similar nature. 
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I vdsh to give credit to Hr. G, K, Koenig, Code 724, end 
Mr. ifi.lt Raines, Code 2714, both of the Buioau of Ships, and Hr. E. C, llickisch. 
Code iCO, fbrfolk Ifcval Shipyard, alJL of »dxoa through discussion and provision 
of pertinent refeionco material assisted mo a great deal in the evolution 
of my ideas. 

J. C. DYBON 

14 ilay 1955 
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6VA1MATIDS 

The Coc?)tioll©r, in nay enterprise, is mnnally cher^ed with the 
reoponslbillty, oiBong others, of accwimLating pertinent data, cnalyziiij 
this data, and presenting a considered evaluation of the facts concemln*; 
cay expenditure of funds ty the or^inization, he is tito financial mum^fcr 
of tho coKpany end, as has been so succinctly expressed in a jrauor raost 
cnalogous to Jteval practice, he, in his staff capacity, is the navigator 
of the ship, fiis is the r«spoiisibillty to chart tho pltunned course to fco 
purewod by the activity in fijiancial mtters. The policy docisiono, of 
coarse, Jaust bo «cde by tho line executives of tho orgenization. The 
CoM^tioller laust strive to pi-ovido tho iaforrmtion and bacl** 2 round noceaaixr/ 
to elevate these officials’ judgment to tlio hlg^ct dogreo of excellence 
feasible, ->hO'vild tho Cora^Jtiollor fee particularly conce:nod with tne area 
of training in iiis perusal of the financial affaire/ 1 say quite .jolcly 
yes! Tlio truliiing costs in most activities ci’e quita «iaai'ic, 

Tli© j^Bna^ctTcnt Control Division of tlio hursau of >-hip« {-tivy 
Department) recently conducted a review of training in the vaj-louo .tval 
Shipyards end atten^sted to correlate tho results with sw* significant 
factor such as workload. The points of particular interert in this dii- 
cussion are two. First I quote an intioductoiy stat«ent in tb* ina^r/ 
analysis of the report, ”It in rocogniacd that the bonofitu of a cotxnd 

training program ceniwt be raaoily 'loasured wt tl>j noed foi sucii i, 
is universally accepted ly large Industfial ore-aniaAtlous.'* This is tho 
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nortaol opinion that I find to be included in one form or another in nost 
writings on training. Second the reportable laoncy expended for training 
is expi-essed in several \myst ",03 to .0<5 dollars per productive labor hour 
worked; 30 to 77 dollars por employee each year; about 700,000 dollars per 
year for an average Shipyard,” This is an Important rooncy outlay and as 
such should bo carefully reviewed, 

I have voiy little doubt that a survey of civilian businesses would 
reveal that tlioir training costs are as great and in most cases greater than 
those found in the Navy, 



The Titilning Policy 

I believe it is of interest to taico a look at the training policy 
\a:ider which wo conduct such oxtcaisive training. Oamo activities, unfortu?- 
nately, have not even progressed to the point of having a policy to prosailgate. 
In many of these instoncos we find that training is being carried out for 
tiiaining's sake alone; 1,©., it is the popular thing to do. 

One civilian company has a stated policy concerning its managericnt 
progi-am of: 

This prograra is a progressive, long rang© plan aimed at the 
development of adsdnistrative and executive personnel from 
within the organization. It is to help in accomplishing 
■Uireo basic company principles. These are first, making 
fairly and equally available to every ©nployee the opportunity 
to advance to executive level. Second, jaaking promotions to 
and r/ithin the administrative level on a compary-wide basis 
to provide the maxiimna number of opportunities for qualified 
individuals. Third, ^laaking every effort to base pr<»notions 
on individual merit. 



^Jolm W, Riegol, Executive Dovelopment (Ann Arbor; University of 
Michigan Press, 1952), 42, 
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to lae, is & very ssousad policy and voU worth stiJdy ly enyofie sttais^tinv 
to estatlisii a titiining policy. T!mi Navy Departnont tios its policy ^r© 
directly to work porl'oincncot 

The aia of the piogm'a is to rjointaia a well traiaod, capfcJsle 
force of ecpployees, equippod to perfona an effective job for 
the hepartaant ef tlie Havy, This ai’a is prerdsed on the 
principle tiiet it is tiie responsibility of IsnsgeiaBiit to ralsti 
operating ^flcien<gr tbitnigh adequate developawnt of all 
aaployees.^ 

The application of this policy field activities Isas basicelly been alcmg 

the lines of only conaidering training in those cases tdiere tirore is a 

dasaonetrable need therefor. Another oonflrmtlon of tlio responsibility of 

wamgeitent fer training coaes from %. W. F. Wrlghtnour wiK> states tliat in 

his c€»4?&nyt “The principle is aoceptM that deveXopsaont training is the 

2 

responsibility of the ccaapany iwt tlie IjvilvlduaJL.'* 

This cross-section sampling of policy statenents is sufficient to 
ehov tiwtt the aantlo of ti-alnlng can be spread to enfold alriost activity 
which tends to ij: 5 >rove iiie individual, regardless of job or position, in his 
present job or prepare hia for possible f’iture jobs, thus there imst bo 
intelligont control of this bit>ad function. 

The Bavy Department policy is that the responsibility for iititiation 
of training is a line leaponsibility of «ianagesient. Likewise the forOTiiation 
of the training plan and the evaluation of results attained is a IJuse 
responsibility. This is not to say that training epccialists sixjtild not be 
called in to assist and advise as rwjuirod by raanagtwxmt. 



%fico of Industrial Kelatic«ts, 

(Washington, D. C,, (jovemtaeKt ^h*intlr.g Office 1954), 230. i. 

^fe'illianj F. ferightnour, •’ fenaceewnt Development* A *Trccticel 
Application,” jl' niiiHI P’^i Assoclatlp^u . Vol. 2<5 * 0 , A, 2. 
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Justification of PrograiatJ 

>lost companies require some mod© of justification for mjor training 
program. The Havy specifically requires written justification for all 
oi^nized programs and, in the case of those requiring payment of appropriated 
funds to outside-Navy agents or civilian agencies or for instruction^ 
services, approval is at the Secretary of tho havy level. Thus, we have the 
framework for proper justification of training expenditures. Ifovertholess 
we often find these justifications to bo nothing more than a smokescioon of 
words raasking the fact that no valid means iiave boen developed to measure 
the results of the program if adopted. Fuartirer where tho writeup vdll 
usually include come statement of the expected evaluation of the resu].ts at 
a later date, it is much too easy to gloss over these results in an after- 
the-fact manner. In no case, that I have cncountci'ed, has tho justification 
included a statement of the dollar return expected to be ganrered as a 
result of the program implementation. 

If management is to have some assurance that the money spent on 
training is wisely spent, there mot be an acceptable evaluation of the 
results of tho training porforsaed. In some areas such as mechanical 
job skills there is very little difficulty and argument over evaluation. 
However, in tho areas of less specific neasuiablo skills wo will encounter 
a great deal of arguments as to v;hy evaluation is unnecessary or wiy it is 
izDpractical . I quote a few of those fiorn a well-known tiaining man: 
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Dooq all evaliiation of training moan aeamiring i-esnlta in 
dollars and cents? Methods of evaluation must fit tho 
training to bo evaluated. If its accomplish.n®nts can bo 
ejqprossGd in hours, piocos, tons, or mont^, that method 
shOTold be used. If tiiis is impossible, other methods must 
be eny>loyed. In nan;^ fields, evaluation can be based only 
upon a record of all available evidcnco wliich stows the 
degi«G to which training objectives were or wore not 
realized, tho Improvenonts effected, and their effect upon 
tho company. From this evidence, training men end executives 
will decide whether the degree of success justifies tho ex- 
psndituro of time, enor^y end money. Such an evaluation 
will be subjective and may be far from sclentii'ic, but it 
will bo tho only ono possiblo . It also will bo vastly 
bettor and more infoimtive than dollaro-and-cents evaluation 
in v^lch values are Ijypotliotical , 

Some readers will object to the subjectlvo nature 
of this measurement, claiming that ©valuation must bo 
wholly objective and alvrays capable of boing translated 
into dollars cuid conts. This is a happy wish, but not 
ono likely to be fulfilled in an area dealing with social 
slcills. To demnd and ojqpect in the social fields tho 
same kind of measurement that is possible in the physical 
sciences is impractical and visionary, indeed. 

Why are many training men i-eluctant to evalmte 
ttoir piograms? 

There seem to bo tvra principal reasons. The demand 
for evaluation of training comes largely from production, 
engineering, and scientific ^mnagemont groups, made up of 
people id-io like to deal in figures, Cut training can 
soldOia bo evaluated precisely. Training men, therefore, 
are unwilling to attempt the impossible, aixl are reluctant 
to bring foi’th approximate, subjective evaluations which 
will bo rejected as "unscientific” or used witli blind 
faith. 

We must also remember tlmt training is ono kind of 
education, and that educators in general have not boon called 
upon to prove the exact value of their wares. No ono questions 
tlie value of reading, writing, and aritlmaetic; no ono uslcs 
for evaluations to prove the value of tho ability to thinic 
well, speak clearly and forcefully, or reason soundly. 
Similarly, no ono doubts that schooling cducatos more 
effectively than does hit-oi^miss tuiorganizod learning. 

If VKJ accept all these things on faith, us part of tho 
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wisdoia derived from experience, the training man sees no reason 
vdiy lie should have to prove tho valxio of his particu3.ar raatliods 
and accomplishments.^ 

All of this sounds well and good ixit, to me, it represents a 
poor line of reasoning. In effect it says "This is difficxat so idjy not 
take tho comfortable way out and accept it on faith because tho training 
man kmws best." I am not prepared to accept this concept. Instead I 
prefer the kind of thinking expressed by axiothor witer in tho field of 
training and quote the last two sections of a paper by him. 



THS ISSUE (F COSTS 



The question is fi’equently asked about the translation of 
training results into terms of dollars-and-cents. This 
is ordinarily possible only when results have been meai^msd 
in tenas of direct on-tho-job performance records. Thus, 
vdien figures are obtained on increased production, decreased 
waste, shorter training tirac, etc., it is ik> great task for 
a cost accountant to cstjhaato what those gains represent 
to the cou^wany in terms of dollars. Granted that such costing 
frequently entails estimates and is, therefore; likoly to 
bo only an approximation; nonetheless, riany Industrial costing 
processes involve similar estimations — as any cost accountant 
will readily confess. The point is that a reasonable guess 
dono by qualified people in the light of some information is 
ordinarily neaitsr tho truth than no estimate at all. 

Some training people have opposed the financial translation 
of training benefits. They claim that such translations 
fail to reflect Intangible benefits. Frankly, I don’t 
understand what an intangible benefit is. If they are 
referring to increased job satisfaction or improved job 
attitudes, those benefits affect porforaiance and tui-novor 
and, hence, have concrete financial worth. In any event, 

1 beliovo that the more immediate, "tangible" results of 
good training usually in themselves more than justify the 
program financially. The few financial figures I have 
seen on training results have boon jbapi^sslve in their 
rewards as coii 5 >ared with costs. For example, a training 



^Earl G. Planty and Thomas Freston, Develooina Ifenojirement Jbllltz . 
(Hew Yorki Tho Ronald Press Company; 1954) ^10 and 422. 
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prograjii which lUchardcon, DcUov;s, Henry and Company did for 
a largo ch® 2 dcals concern on nsatorialo handling and methods 
was estimated, ty tho concern’s own auditors, to have resiilted 
in an annual saving of nearly 100,000 dollars, Tho training 
program cost only a fraction of that figure, 

I think that tho more frequent attempt to develop financial 
estimates of training results will be beneficial both to 
tho morale of training people and to the interest end 
support given to training by top nanagesmont. To do this, 
first evaluate your trainin{i in tereis of on-tho-Job per— 
forraancej then, sit dovfn with a good cost accountant and 
work out the figures. The results are likely to bo c>oth 
surprising and edifying. 



SU.<?VkRY 



We have seen that evaluation is needed to determine whether 
training programs hit their marks, Huch information is 
necessary both to tho ti-alning staff and to top raanagemont . 

have dcsciabod three general standards for judging tho 
adequacy of trainings (a) expert judgsrent of the rclevauco 
of methods and facilities; (b) reactions of trainees; and 
(c) measures of iraprovoments in personnel perfomaance. While 
the last of these is ultimately the most desireble, because 
of its directness, the othors have thoir place and deserve 
\d.der use, pairticularly since they are relatively easy to 
obtain. When results arc gauged in terms of job imprevecicnt , 
iliose effects can and should be translated into financial 
terms. 

We have also pointed out some technical difficulties 
in the design and interpretation of evaluation studios. 

Ho\?cver, these difficulties are far from incuirwuntable, 
although getting technical help may be necessary to o.o this. 

Perhaps all this has sot up a ljuzzing in yoiir head, and 
you’re asking yourself if it's woi'th cJJI the treuble, Yes , 

■It Is. trouble t_o.evjaluate. and.lt takes time , that 

is vdav so littJLo evaluation is dong , because it is 

tjimc-consvuaing, wo have to stop regarding evaluation as a 
little incidental that vie can do in our spare time when thinv^s 
ease up a bit. Instead, vo havo to regai'^ it as an essential, 
and accordingly budget time and personnel and money to do it. 

Is evaluation worth all this? Several of our other epeokors 
have pointed out how dependent good training is on defining 
our objectives and directing our pro gleams toward them. 

Hr, Reed used the illustration of aiming a gun at ducks. 
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It seems to mo only reasonable that If it is vrorth our vd'iile 
to shoot at the ducks; it%! wocb the additional effort to fincl 
out whether we hit them. That, ladies and gentlemen, is 
evaluation,^ 

This to ne makes njore sense. It is better to have some moans of 
dollar evaluation as a raference point for future piogiams instead of 
throwing up our hands and saying it can’t be done. Another training 
director points out that the managers in his division of the company are 
made aresponaible for several things in manpower development including; 

“Applying appropriate measures of acoovmtability, appraising rosults, and 
taking steps to correct weaknesses,”^ 

All too frequently, when budgeted funds are reduced, the first 
area vdiich management starts to eliminate is training, I believe tliere is 
ample evidence that, if the training programs were evaluated in dollar 
results and properly presented to manageii^nt, the redactions would not 
be out of proportion with any other segment of the business. 

General Discussion 

The question of vdiether training results should be evaluated or* not 
is an academic one in my opinion. All piogreras should bo evaluated in scacie 
manner, Since Ure best evaluation is that of direct review of job per- 
formance, should make that our goal and strive to reach it. However, 
in the interim we may have to bo satisfied with a coiapromise of less specific 
evaluations, those can be valuable too if reviewed with the proper perspective, 

^Raymond A, Katzell, ‘'^feasuring the Effectiveness of the Training 
Program,” TrpAB,jj 3 g,^g 3 ^s (Dubuque, 

Iowa; Vto, C, Brown Company, 1952) RST Report 116, 12, 55* 

William F. Wriglitnour, ”ilanagement Development; A Practical 
Application,” Personnel; The American ><anat>emout AsSraoifttion, Vol. 28, No. 4, 1. 
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Kio big diccusoion, as I see it, is ’wbethor vo placo a dollar tag on 
the evaluation of results, regardless of'hovr arrived at. I propose that tills 
ia on. iitiportant laoans of proving the woith of training and is thoroforo an 
essential to be approached if at all possible. 

Since the field to be covered is so large and, since the Host 
controversial area is that of top rianagejnent development, I Kill limit the 
roraainder of ry paper to a closer stxidy of this sog?3ont of training. Also, 
since I hope to apply iiy principle of evaluation to training in a Ifeval 
Shipyard, I irf.ll liait i^y consideration to large feval industrial facilities, 
bringing into the discussion commercial practice for comparison and possible 
guidance. 



CHAPTLR II 



HAiaCS-J'ISm' DiVl'LOKEIff AiJD L ’i^lOyKEIJr 

Jiow tluit the decision is raado to dclinlt the discussion to the top 
Biaixagejaont ares, it appears appi-opriato to laake sure that this area 1 am 
considering is clearly definod. 

First, I want to codofine executive and managci-. t'e hoar and read 
a lot about each, executives and ’aanagoro. To make a distinction appears 
to me to be nuch too fine a line to draw, so I an speal^ing of all senior 
civilians of the establislxiont, who in conjmictioa with the 'Javal Officers 
assigned duty at the installation, make up the top iianagorjont of tho 
activity. I will refer to then individually or collectively as executives, 
managers, or membors of mnagOEiofit interchangeably. 

Second, wliat is dervelopment end what is ijnprovcaiontV Generally we 
consider impiovcsaent that training designed to improve the man in his prosoat 
billet and development tho tiaining required to make the man bettor suited 
for promotion to hi{^er responsibility. I have alvrays had greet difficulty 
in seeing hovx the two can be divorced. Availing you do to develop a man will 
roost certainly improve his perfornence in his present Job, end sinilerly, 
training to improve the roanagor will certainly contid-bute toward his broadened 
capacity for increased responsibility, bo, let us say we will malcc no 
particular distinction between dovelo][»acnt or improvec'ront, they both are 
good medicine (r/hich if properly presented Ijecone unbrosia) for all 
mojabors of management. 
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Tho Case fof Ilc , (VigePiont Dovoloogioiit 

The question uhioh may well b© ackod at thic tine is: la nvanaccciont 

training leaLly necessary oi’ is it just a fad with transient popularity? 

Let us address this question. 

I seldom pick up a paper or nagazino vd.thout seeing somothing about 
a new niorgor, or a major expansion of a single businoss. Also, I sec como 
new restraint or regulation which is being in^josed on a sogiixsnt of industry. 
Then, too, all large corapanies are, so to speak, tooling up to make use of 
electronic computers. The point I am attesmpting to make is the greatly 
increased size and complexity of operation encountered in industry today. 

And the Ilaval industrial activities aro no different with their production 
control, scheduling, and high-capacity, hij^spoed tools. It takes vcrsatilo 
nanaigciacnt indeed, to bo able to comprehend all phases of tho operation . 

In Ejost cases it has become sandatoiy that no one individual even attempt 
such a broad scope of control; instead we find teems of exocutives iiuining 
the business with oach contributing his pairt, Tho only way for tho \rork to 
be dono is by delegation dowm/ard to spread tho load, bo then wo encounter 
the added problem so much vocalized these days, that of human relations . 
Relation between tho top executives, betv^cn these mon and thoir sulwrdinatos, 
and also that remote and tenuous line of conmmication with the man on tho 
firing line, the employee. 

With the vroalth of witten advice and litor’ature in practically all 
technical areas any pixigiossive company can liave the same tools, plant layout, 
organization, etc,, as any othor, Tiius the spark which makos ono succeed 
vihilc another fails must como from tho management of the successful corpany. 
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One striking example recently highlighted in Life nagazine vras how inept 
aanagoraont practices almost wrecked the Ford empire , Fortunately coiapotont 
managen^nt, when installed, was able to inject new life into the company 
policies \d.th the outstanding results now apparent. Another case study 
close at hoEKJ for the Navy is that of the Glenn L. Ilartin Company, In the 
early nineteen fifties this company was showing a negative net worth and 
was in a steep downhill financial cycle practically assuring bankruptcy. 

Because of the huge backlog of defense contracts they held which could not 
feasibly bo placed elsewhere tiie Ifevy stepped in end forced reorganization 
of the coEQ)ary with new management. The results have been I'ssaarkable. At 
present its not worth is in the vicinity of forty million dollar's and its stock 
is considered a good buy. The same people are doing the work with essentially 
the sane or similar facilities, but we fiisi now maiiagemont leading the way. 

The thinking at Sears and Roebuck is stated thuslys 

Sears management recognizes the need for broad gauge executives 
and the diminishing supply, Th^ have establisliod a conscious 
and deliberate management policy originating at the top to carry 
out a coordinated program of llxecutivo Uevelopracnt because they 
felt it necessary to help meet the extensive requiraraents for 
qualified executive menpovrer in tlie organization,^ 

I still am unable to give a concrete answer to the original question 
of necessity for training because no one has devised a good taoans of evaluation 
to show the return received for training given in tliio area. I c£ur state that 
ly specific questioning of Controllers or other responsible individuals in 
about thirty-five major coinpanies, I have ascertained tliat the piopondorant 
number of th«a consider s<xao £om of executive developiaont essential and 
their coi^anies are carrying it out. Also we have seen in recent years the 

^ James C» Worthy “Planned Executive Development” (Thi'ee Ports) 

The Controller June, July and August 1951. 
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repeated criticism of govomaent activities that thojr need to improve their 
nanageraont and its tiaining. I discount a largo portion of this as resulting 
from lack of full vmderstanding of the operating capabilities of govomiaont 
officials under tho moh laoi^ harrovjlng enviroment which ttey encounter, 
fiowever, wo certainly can improve a groat deal and take a few ideas from 
indust ly. 



I fear tint the best I can do at this £joint of dissertation 
is to quote one author's ideas on Uh&t is a good development prograns 

How Can a Good, or Cuccosoful, Program of Executive Hevolox^ijcnt 
be Recognized or Evaluated? 

Tho ideal way to answer this question would bo to list a series 
of stoxulards by wliich any progitaa of executive devolopmont could be 
evaluated. But a standsrd is a criterion of excellence that is 
occeptod by common consent, and in that sense there aro no I’eal 
standards In the field of development. Until training icon agree 
upon Vihat is good and what is not, we must rely upon criteria 
which really aro not much jsotq than opinions. The following ai’e 
the opinions held by the authors: 

1. Aiy good progKJJii of executive development must have as its 
primary objective tlw grovrbh and improvement of liumen beings. This 
means that at least half the effort, and preferably Es>re, mst bo 
devoted to such fundarienta]. leaminxj activities a,s \»rk shops, case 
studios, lolo playing, guided e3q>orionco, confei'ences, rotation, 
counseling, lectxires, etc. Inventories, evaluations, and plotting 
of futures, which doaiinate some nanagcMont development programs, 

are aspects of oxecutiv® auditing. Althotjgh useful and even nocosaoiy, 
they do not constitute executive dovolofocnt , 

2. Executive developicnt involves the education a:jd improvtanent 
of capable, experiaaced adults, raary of whom ar^ matui’e, eminently 
successful, and fixed in their ways of thinlcing a^id doing. This work 
tliereforo is difficult, complex and tine consuming, and demands tho 
services of qualified specialists. As a rosxrlt, any successful program 
requires the full-time service, within the organization, of at least 
one educator, psychologist, or line executive \tIk) has specialized in 
tho field of dovolofmKsnt and knows how to got I'esmlts, 

3. Any good, successful program encourages und holps executives to 
broaden their understandings and increase their skills, and in doing 

so leads then to assume inclosing rosponsibilitios for their own in- 
provOTiont. This loads them to roly loss and less ufjon the director 
of development and his planned programs, end more upon their ov;n 
laiderstanding of their neecls and abilities. At the same tiimj, thoy 
may demand more service. This comes in tho form of requests for ihe 
staff training men to develop piogrsias for them and give advice arjd 
counsel on plans and programs which they develop for themselves. 
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4. Executive devolopraent, if it is succostsful, loads to pro- 
raotions from within, onco a progrojn passes the esq^ertoontal staf^, 
tlierefore inanagernont should find less and less rjoed to ip outside 
for supervisory, executive, tecimical, and even professional people, 
and should fill more end raoro iJi^rtant positions hy advancing pooplo 
who have followed programs of dcvolopraont* 

5. Successful development cultivates opon-mindedness tov/ard 
change and a willingness to examine and try out new and possibly 
bettor methods. This does not mean tlmt no^j things are accepted 
just because they are novel and old ones rejected because they aro 

old. Kather, there is a ijholcsone balance between respect for stability 
and willingness to give it up for new and demonstrably better things . 

6. Dovelofffiient succeeds only whon it enablos executived to meet 
today's requireraents and also prepares thorn for tlio future. Iteeting 
present-day requirenonts means that each person masters the best 
ideas and procedures that prevail In his department and firm \diile the 
course of development is in progress. Preparation for the futui'e 
goes further - it brings into the company good thought and piactico 
not already there. To do this, dovelopnient seeica to broaden vision, 
increase understanding, and add to infonmtion, on tho pr^idso that 
laodem managoiaent is alws^s interested in improving or replacing 
idiat is now good in preparation for a bettor ton»rrow. 

7. A good pi-ogran of executive developoont results, not merely 
in the progress of a few non, but in sound gitnrth and increasing 
success of the entire business. In other words, it enablos tho 
managonent teem to meet the profit requiro-ients of tho owners, the 
social end citizenship requireraents of the conrainity, and tho 
Individual needs of all its «3plqyeos. 

In our opinion, any program of executive development noy be 
called successful if it meets these seven requlretoonts. Wo doubt 
however, whether rules con be given for a laore precise evaluation. 

Con vof for example, say that a program wlxich gives sovonty-five 
percent of its time and effort to fi^aiaontalo is nocossarily on© 
fourth bettor than one that gives sixty percent? Aro all prograns 
conducted ty one full-time si>eciali3t to be rated as equal, and ere 
those \d.th two specialists necessarily better than progioms that 
get along with one? Unless such questions can bo answered vith yos - 
end they can't bo - it is obvious that evaluations must bo relative 
and subjective, and apply only to individual programs in 
individvial companies.^ 

I consider that Naval activities should take full advantage of 
tlie potential gains possible v;ith an enlightened policy of ^^fQll thougJit- 
out and planned programs of management titxining. The penalties of 
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Earl C. Flanty and T. Thomas Freeston, . _ 

Ability (New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1954; 416. 
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lassitude in tliis mattor can be groat. We have all seen activities that 
elide into a ralre of inefficiency from inept ixinaconcnt. In tliese sarao 
activities wo generally note that they find it necessary to edvortioe 
outside their own organizations to find people capable of filling key 
positions; how disheartening tiiis must be to career employees of the 
particular unit. 



I suggest tJmt each IJavol activity enaj)loying civilian persoimol 
should conduct an audit of its mnagement and establish and mintoin on 
inventory of all laenibers of mnagonent. This inventory sliould readily 
reveal those individuals in need of sixscial training to iir5)rove them. Wo 
noed not set up a ”crovm pidnco” concept of prosoloction. The benefits of a 
general uplifting of all managonent con be great and at the name tinBD tend 
to incite tiio dynsaijic individuals to proceed vdth furbiior individualised 
training in the areas they aro considered to bo weak in. Such an inventory 
is not to weed out weaker members of the organization, this is a continuous 
i*esponsibility of ©edi orcecutivc, rather it is a moans of assuring tho 
vitality of the organization with capable, eager individuals competing for 
and striving to attain each ne\T increment of added statue and responsibility 
because they arre always rtaody for tlio next step upvjard. 



cum-ER m 



THE KCI TO l-RAItmC LVALaiJTION 

The evaluation of training, as I have discussed it in oai“lior 
chapters, is rather weak. It is non-existent in raost cases. However, tho 
best moans of ovalmtion cited in any of ny readings is that x;iiich is 
related to work perfowaance. It is tiuo tiiat this otould be supported 
ly otlier criteria v;honever possible since in no situation ore wo ablo to 
eliminate €ill tiio side effects. Thus, wo ai'O never sure tiiat the improved 
porforoance results from the training alone. Other contrilwting factors 
such as changed working conditions, rxjdified organizations, or better 
assistants laij^t vary tho onpirical grading of porforroance charges duo to 
training, Uevcrtholoss, if wo are to approach a valid evaluation of 
ti-aining given, v» mst start iri.th tiio basic feature of work porfonianco. 

- A good reason wiiy no one has made a serious effort to judge 

training results by changes in poi'forraanco of executives is tlvxt in tho 

Naval ostablishtaent, and oven in most ooian^rcial ftens, no (pod descriptive 

aGasuro of perCoitaance evaluation is used. 

The perfoimanco rating principles and procedures of the Ifevy are m 

evolution of several laws and regulatory manuals. In coriplying xd.th the 

Eiany legal restrictions and in taaicing uniform practices for the whole 

dopartraent, tho IJavy has arrived at certain instructions tdiich, in effect, 

result in practically no \rritten porfomance differential other than 

satisfactory or unsatisfactory, Tho most applicable of tJie laws for this 

discussion as cited in Departmental instructions is cnioted in part: 

Pcrfongance Rating Act of 1950,— This Act provides tliat: 

For the purpose of recognizing merit of employees and their 
contributions to officloncy end econoiy in tho Federal sorvioo. 
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oacli dopartnient shall establish and use one or aoro porfonmnco- 
rating plans for evaluating the work porfoimmico of such caj?)loyees; 
also, that porfonaanoe -» rating plans shall bo as sinolo as possible , 
end each such plan shall provide - 

”(l) that proper perfor^iance requirononts be mad© knovai to 
all officers and oc^loyeosj 

(2) tiiat porforajanco be fairly appraised in relation to 
ouch requiroraontsj 

(3) for the use of appraisals to irprove the effectiveness 
of employee perfo«aanooj 

(4) for strengthening supervisor - employee relationships; end 

(5) that each officer and oeploye© be kept cunrontly advised 
of his pcrfonnanco and proiaptly notified of his perfonianoo rating," 

Tills statement of objectives is quite broad and allows for a lot 
of initiative in its imploniontation. The Havy Depaartment is consistent 
with this policy in listing its objectives. It is revealing to look at 
the objectives: 

a. The heart of this perforaenco appraisal program is the making 
and using of perfoiroanco appraisals as a part of the regular day-ly- 
doy suporvleoiy process, iixwh perforaance appiuisals are not ordi- 
narily written, but ai'e the appraisals tliat are inado in the minds of 
the supcivieorD as they oversee the porforaance of tlio \jork, 

b. 13x0 major objectives of tliis perfoitiance appraisal pragrsn are: 

(1) to inciease the effectiveness of supervision throu^i tlw 
continuous, constructlvo use of perfoitaancc appraisals in the ragulor 
supervisory prooosses; 

(2) to iB^rovo the effectiveness of all employees in the pei'- 
fozmance of their vrorkj and 

(3) to improve the efficiency arri econo’iiy of the service 
throu^ the Improvonont of performance of both supervisory and non- 
Bupervisoiy ouployoes, 

c. The procedures, end tlio annual preparation of porfojnance 
ratings, altlxou^i necessary, are distinctly socondoi^ to the meeting 
of the objectives of the performance appraisal program. For tliis 
reason, tijoro will be a minimum of procedural requirements and 
uaxiBum emphasis upon the x’esponsibility of local adniixistration to 
meet the objectives, The ganhaals vdll be Placed. ujaen : 



Apartment of the I4avy, liavy Civilian Personnel 

(WadiJjngton, 0© Goveramont Piinting Office, 1953) 130,1* 
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(1) continuous, roolistic appraisal of porfortncaice in 
tarns of ujeeting reasonable requireraientsj 

( 2 ) keeping the employee advised on a continuing basis 
of how be is doing; and 

(3) using appraisals to improve perforinance and suporvisor- 
craployeo relationships. 

Tims, VO so© that an ade<|uato franework of legal beclcgi-ound and 
dopaitaental objectives exists to provide for a conprohonsive syston of 
performnc© appraisal. lk> doubt laembors of supeivision do make mental 
appraisals of their subordiimtes in the day-to-day voik relations but ru>- 
fortunately seldom do they keep tho subordijiate fully advised of hie status 
and particularly of his veak points. If done, it is carriod out only at 
annual rating tir» and in a perfunotoiy manner and soon fortptton. In 
noiiaal practico, tho appraisal is written dovm and tho csiployoo notified of 
its content only when it is unsatisfactoiy and ejqjocted to load to an 
unsatisfactoiy annual rating. Haking proper perforaanco ovaliiations is 
time consuming and a lot of woik. Understandably tiie field activities have, 
in ‘toe interest of econcM^ of tine and effort and in consonance with the 
o::qpression of tlie law to keep it as simplo as possible, reduced tho 
j[)orfoiiaanco lating process to a blanket operation of grontiiij? a mark of 
satisfactory to all except the voiy unusual eE^loyeo, This tenor of opeiatioji 
inhibits tho supervisor from making any great effort at honest appraisal 
action, bince many of tho incentive features of personnel administration 
ore tied to perforesmee appraisal this approach places a dampening effect 
upon incentive actions. I contend that tho long run effect of a simplified 
appraisal system is not economy. The resulting lovoling end saneness 
influence stifles inoentivo to improved efficiency. Thus tho activity 
loses in tJio oveivall. 



^Ibid, 2, 
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It is warrcmted, hx tho groat majority of cases, to keep the 
perfoitaancG appraisal and rating procedure siraplo and management vrould 
be amiss in not doing so in order to save on managomont time. However, 
it is essential that perfonsance differentials be observed and given 
appropriate recognition. This is the key to the competitive spirit vdiich 
can lead to even greater Improvmonts in perfoimanc® and wore efficient 
rendition of service. In the iraportant area of supervision, i.e, manageanont, 
it is doubly necessary in my opinion, that coiaploto vrritten appraisals be 
prepared on each member of this group. Such appraisals would serve many 
purposes, ag& 

foiL.apgid.fia tjLtii^ courafes and nrogriaa^ to, f lll_iri the .wealt soots of 
aanagewent ability . 

There is much resistance to appraisal of wanagtsaent level percomicl 
in specific terms. Very few people like to be measured so they develop fill 
manner of defenses as to vhy it is impossible to evaluate empirically tho 
perforraanco of executive personnel, especially tJioco in staff capacities, 

I cannot accopt this as true and I am sure nary of tlie major civilian 
enterprises would agree tjith mo. A recent survey indicated that at least 
seven-hundred and sixty-eight companies have executive bonus plans. These bonus 
plans are In the main based upon individual executive appraisal and his 
influence on the company finances, I would like to briefly sunmarizc a 
recent article I encountered on tids subject: 

The article discusses the example of a compary which had just 
announced the election of a sales vice-president. The author then 
points out that the facts not published vrero that this was tho 
third such appointment in the last four years. Each of the previous 
appointees had xx>rked for tho company at least fifteen years and 
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each failed and was firod. This he contends sliows wljat poor judgment 
management of this compeiny exercised in passing up the final 
appointee twice to put in the two failures. The <iuestion posed 
is *vdiy top jaamgeiflont, after fifteen yeai'S e>5>erienco with these 
men, failed to ovaluato correctly their i-elative offoctivonessV * 

In this particular case it turaed out that top mnagemont did 
not use an appraisal systca but deperaded on hunches when making 
promotion decisions. This defective approach set the compsny back 
five years in tlae opinion of its bankers. 

The author goes on to say that the judging of executive por- 
foiTOonce on something raoro objective than personal opinion has 
been an illusive will-o*— tho-wisp. However, some corapanles to 
their search for a more scientific basis for judging performonco 
liave report«i some Ijope of hitting pay dirt to this effort. 

Ifc cites the improved accounting systems which pci-mlt a bettor 
measure of operattog results, ilowever, shortage of inanagarKsnt 
personnel caused many coaqpcnies to ploy along with those at hand. 

/nd after all it is not eepy to choose between 'the men and the 
boys, ' particularly \dien the boys ore old friends.” 

The three elements of* first, rising competition; second, increased 
use of executive incentive bonus plans; end thiid, tiie growing inflexi- 
bility to the company's ability to revjard executive effort, are oevustog 
more interest in the establishment of a factual basis for appraising 
executive porforraance . 

Considoration inust be given to leadership oxeioisod and accepted 
responsibility for decisions as n moans of rakictog an evaluation. Hie 
author discussed various approaches to evaluation and concludes that, 
even though the .area explored to date has been relatively limited, 
enough has been accomplished in appraisal research to indicate that 
T^dQr&teIy_ jyicoeg^ , nioinum Mdg. gubstantiellv to ,ca8g?i«nv 

i-esults . lie says, "this is not achieved in the main by a negative 
saving to dollars spent, but by providing a lolease for the profit - 
making talents of individual executives, by permitting tho faster 
development of profit - conscious laen, and ly enabling a high lovol 
of motivation to spark tho acquisitive instincts of entrepreneurial 
executives.”^ 



This is an enligj^itentog article and does siiod a groat deal of light 
on current appraisal techniques and tho bright possibility of itiiiroved iieano 
of evaluation for practical applications. Another author, lAio has devoted 
a lot of thought and study to administrative practices, recently wrote a 
discussion of evaluation from another approach. In i^imary tids discussion 
13 ; 



^F, Arch latton, "How JSffective is on iocecutive,” Tho 
January 1955, 22, 
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rjoimally to control \dmt is happening in a business, rianageraent 
clMScks on results. This usixally voiles out all right evhen results 
are easily traced back to their causes. But xdiat to do whon thor© 
is no clearcut cause and effect relation is a question? Ho feels 
this is a major problon raanagoment faces in trying to appraise 
its organization. As ho uses it here, ’’organization" is a process 
not a condition. It is tho act of defining the responsibilities 
of the members of an enterprise end the relations among them. 

As he sees it we have no problem in appraising the results of 
on enterprise, at least comparatively anyway. However, then we are 
faced with finding vhat the causes were wiiich caused these results. 
Enumerating four groups of effective causost people, organization, 
methods of administration, and external influencosj the author 
points out that the first three aro fairly controllable but that 
tho fourth, external influences, are vincontrollablo . So wo l:iavc 
here a veil difficult for scientific method to penetrate and this 
usually results in tho speculative appi-oach. 

He considers the one hopeful approach to be that of looking 
for tho causes of enterprise results in tho character of edninis- 
tratlon . Thus the hope being to trace the link to ultimte cause 
and to relate the relative success or failure of an enterprise 
directly to the skill of its organization. Thus he highlights tho 
defects of an organization rather than its virtues. They are - 

(1) Failure to act, 

(2) Delay in acting. 

(3) Wrong actions. 

(4) Lade of quality of effort. 

(5) Lack of quantity of effort. 

(6) Waste effort. 

(7) Excessive quantity of effort. 

(8) Excessive quality of effort. 

The conclusions he reaches are that the organization can be 
evaluated to a certain degroe and tho defects foxmd can bo in most 
cases traced to defects of personnel. The net result is a possible 
moans of evaluation of personnol as well as organization.^ 

I believe that these articles and many others which can be found 
on tho subject amply demonstrate that, although it is difficult to evaluate 
executive performance, it is feasible to approach it and it is very rewarding 
even in a crude form. 

As early as nineteen hundred and fifty-tvro vra find sample forms, of 
a nature proven in practice to bo effective for exocutivo appraisal, discussod 



\jF, Alvin Brown, "•Judging the Effoctivenoss of Organization," 
Advanced l^anagoment, January 1955, 13. 
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in each a book end an article t These evaluate not only the job por- 
foinaace factors but also the personal behavior and cliaracteristics of the 
individual under scrutiny . Such forma can be developed for application to 
most any position which has specific duties assigned. 

Inci33asgd .Parforyance Potential 

Returning to the concept that training is justified only wlioiu a 
need exists the question posed mif^t be ”Is there a need for trainln<_, in 
relation to executive perfonriance?” Ify answer to this question is yes . 

Altl»u(^ the Kavy lias been a leader in the field of training, including 
laanagemont dovelopirrant, and has encouraged adoption of impiovcd manogotaent 
practices in all installations, there is still room for a lot of Improvements. 

The field activities suffer from a rather coionon ailment. The raaployees at lower 
levels ere higlily trained in their specialties and then as they progress up 
into successively higher positions of responsibility in niaruigcmont tliey find 
it difficult to broaden their viewpoint past the narrow confines of their 
specialty bandcade. Greatly increased OE^shasis needs to be placed upon 
administrativo ability and scientific management practices. Great strides arc 
being made but, we never stond still, w© mst keep pushing ahead lest \ro slide 
backward into inefficiency. 



^John W. Rie^l, JUxecutlve Pevolooi^Kmt . (Ann Arbors University of 
Michigan Press, 1952), 82 and 102. 

^William F. Wid^tnour, '•Management Development: A Practical 
Application," Peraormsl: The AfimoUAim, Vol. 2*i, To. 4, 
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CHAPTFil IV 



A PROPOSED OF EVALUATION 

The discussion up to this point has been primarily concoming the 
pros and cons of training evaluation end secondarily concerning perfoinancc 
appraisal, I could continue, at great length, to cite references and render 
quotations on the topic of discussion hut tliis would bring us no closer to 
L*y objective. This objective was stated to be establishment of a taeans of 
evaluating training on the basis of a dollar retui-n. I still consider tMs 
necessary. 

j-feasuriof^ thfi Effects of Training 
There is a definite sequence associated with oach training plan 
used, l^st, wo must analyze the requirements of the job to be done. 

Second, we nflist appraise the individual who will do the job ai^ compare iiis 
qvuilifications with the job requirements. Third, this comparison will 
reveal the areas of weakness and strength the man may have. In short it will 
pitjvide a prafilo of his knowledges and skills ragarding the job which can 
be placed alongside the profile of job requirements to reveal variances. 

It is at this point that lino taanagesient Brust make the decision concerning 
tlio need for training to fully prepare the man to the job in an efficient 
manner. If it is decided that there is sufficient need, then fouith the 
manager’s senior discusses the analysis with the manager end tjoncs out v/ith 
him the training plan dosirad. Fifth, the plan is approved by hi^or line 
authority and implemented. Sixth, we reappraise the individual to doter-nino 
the changes that have taken place as a result of the training given. 
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In considering the evaluation of civilian managooGnt personnel 
pcrfoxiaanco in Maval ©staijlishraonts, I can see no insuiT.iountable obstacle. 

And so it would appeear that we can with certain qualifying statements make a 
before and after perfornaonco evaluation to observe the effects of training 
received. 

Lot us csploi^ tills pix>position in inoro detail of how to arrive at 
the before training appiuieal, Tlio ungraded, so-called IVa, supervision 
of an activity are rosponsiblo in JTOst coses for som Tiianner of direct woric 
accoiJiplishzaont, Thusly, we can measure their work performonco in terms of 

the output of the persoruiel xmdor their management control. This will 

constitute one element of their composite score. In addition it inJ.1 be 
necessary to prepare an appraisal fora to cover personal behavior and 
characteristics. This appraisal will necessarily bo assigned a weight to be 
figured into the composite score of the individual. And finally his effective 
qualities of leedership with respect to certain important features such as 
group paarticipation in safety, beneficial suggestions, sick leave, tmlning, 
etc,, will be assigned a score to round out the coiiqaosite score. 

In the oecaningly more difficult ar^a of graded employees, the IVli's, 

I consider a plausible method to be available. The factors of personal 
behavior and characteristics and leadership qualities can bo evalimtod 
essentially the same as for ungraded personnel. The factor of work peifoimance 
can be easily correlated vdth the position description idiich each of those 
executives mst be guided by. In section one of each position description, 
in part B, under duties we find enumerated each of the major duties of the 
incumbent of the job with a percentage indicated representing the portion of 
time devoted to that particiilar duty. It would appear very appropriate to 
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mo that t/e prepare an appraisal sheet of brief nature to cover each of the 
duties emEaoratod. The score for each duty can tiicn be weiglited on the 
basis of percentage of employee's time devoted to the spec if ic duty and on 
appropriate score arrived at for tho factor of work performance. This score 
\d.th the other two oontioned would result in a composito score for the graded 
executive be ho line or staff. 

In theoary, wo have arrived at a raanagonxjnt appraisal score for each 
member of our oxecutivo greup, Tho score is subject to certain qualifica- 
tions and conditions, l3ut it is a comparative mcasui-e of the individual’s 
level of efficieiKjy, Lot mo state here tliat, although it would bo of sojao 
benefit to have a cominon standard of excellence to use as a yardstick for 
all members of managesaent, I do not see this as being of primary importance, 

Tho individual should be competing with himself on efficiency, Tho appraisal 
mus^i bring out his individual points of weakness and tho interpretation bo 
a constructive ono of providing him with a moans of improving his capabilities. 
This is whore tho training need arises. Wo want to upgrade all our inanagesient 
to the most efficient level possible consistent with tlie loan’s innate ability 
to grasp improveaents available to him. For effective results this wiK)l© 
prognon of appraisal must bo not as a club over the empl<yGes but as a guide 
to their further improvarent, 

I envisage that tho mechanics of making an appraisal \d.ll bo for a 
oornmitteo consisting of tho man's iramodlate supervisor, his cuporvisor's 
superior, and another supervisor of tho first level alxjve the man, viio is 
familiar \d.th the man, to sit down and carefully carry out the appraisal. 

Tho committee method of evaluation is used extensively in industry with 
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good results. And it has been i^jr observation that, vdier© the coned ttoe 
method of porfoimince rating has been used in IJaval Shipyards, it has 
bocn very effective and satisfactoiy. 

All tho talent available can now be brought to bear on an analysis 
of tho man's appraisal and detei«lnation of his vroajknosses. After tMs step 
tlien top management must reach a decision as to whether the activity viill 
support training for this individiial. liavinf.^ reached an affirmative 
decision, the man's immediate senior will, in conference with the man, 
develop a plan of training required and desired. After approval this plan 
will be imploKonted. 

SubseeprOTt to tho completion of training, end at I'easonable intervals 
thereafter a reappraisal of the individual involved tdll be made. This shall 
follow tho sej:® pattern as tho earlier appraisal. A emparison of the before 
and after appraisal will give us a measure of tho change in tho executive's 
efficiency in his job. 

In order to provide a reassuring chock on tho efficacy of tho 
training, the other tvio means of evaluation should be cai-ried out. The 
opinion of experts should be obtained concerning 1110 quality of the training 
plan and its implementation. And the opinion of tho errocutive being trained 
should be ascertained concerning the usefulness and benefits of the training 
given. These can only be for reassurance, since they do not provide an 
empirical measure of worth. 

I have postulated a moans of arriving at a resultant change in level 
of efficiency for the individual when we give him training. Kow the problem 
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of attaching a money conversion factor to tliio efficiency score change is to 
me the major area requiring attack hy the specialists. Kcvortholess, I will 
think out loud on sc»ae of the possibilities. 

Even though wo in the Navy do not live ly a positive piofit motive, 
the same principle of operation ^plies. Under the Industidal Fund, tho 
operation must be carefully controlled to give the most efficient service 
and to arrive at a zero profit. It is really more of a challenge to 
manageBnent. In business you need only aim for a reasonable profit and 
if you obtain a little more no one is unhappy. But in tlie 5\ind it is equally 
as bad to make a profit as it is to develop a loos. Tho moons of control 
must bo carefully supervised. 

Possibly vre may need to analyze a manager's financial responsibility, 
and consequent effect In the activity, on tho basis of the budget execution. 
This hardly seeias valid however since similar levels of rosijonaibility do 
not have similar money expenditures to administer. 

Another possible means of pricing tho individual's offoi’t might be to 
take the salary of the individual as a percentage of the total of management 
salaries and then take that percentage of tho total activity budget as his 
financial stake in iranag(»nent. 

And then too, wo migtit Ijasc it on tho total salaries of the persons under 
his management control and arrive at a financial figure. 

I consider any one of the moaGures cited as a poscihlo moans of 
establishing the financial factor* tirat each member of management contributes 
to tho organization. Since no data is available at the moment to show which 
is the preferable method, it will be a matter to bo determinsd after 
exportoontation . 
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All of thee© suggostiona provide an arbitrary noasure of roaponsi- 
bility and aro not valid tho purist vdll contend. I believe that even an 
orbitraiy establishnont of financial responsibility, as long as it is 
consistent, is suitable as a starting point for future developciont , Until 

With the arbitrary financial responsibility of each nenber of 
Ejanaeoment establisliod need only to apply the Individual executive’s 
change in efficiency level to anivo at a dollrir gain resulting fro’n Uic 
training used. 

It all sounds complicated, Hovrevor, I foi'csoe that, \jxth tho 
attention of exports in tho field of training and cost accounting, a workable 
and siraplifiod systea can bo evolved tiiich \d.U servo tho pui-pose edjairably, 

I soo no reason \diy such an important undei'taking should not desaand the 
attention of the bost talent available. 
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COICLUfSION 

I arrive at the conclusion of this discussion witli fim convictions. 

One of these is that training is accepted as a necessity ty both private 
industry and tho Navy. Hiorefoio, va are faced vdth a choice vjhich olioixld 
be relatively easy to make, Tho decision met be jnade \diether to proceed 
along with training on blind faith that it must be good end liiutilate the 
progmns with raeatajce action each tine an econocy wave hits or whetlior 
to develop a valid locans of evaluation of tho results of training, whlcli 
can bo refined frorai year to year, which will lend itself to dollar moasureaont 
and ready justification of continued need even during econony periods, 

Menacfoaont Eva luation J^ist Be I-nproved 
In the Irgjortont area of laanagffiaent, the basic feature of porformanoe , 
evaluation Hust be improved. An effective executive appraisal program can 
produce so many factors vital to efficient personnel administration that 
there con be little argunwnt against fun implementation of the broad 
appraisal policies of the Navy Department and of tho intent of tho basic 
legislation. It is quite true that a proper progr.cm will take a lot of 
time and effort, Iwt, if we are not to devote tire needed time to assuring 
adequate raanagcaaent performance wo might as woll eliminate tlxo activity 
now end save tho taxpayer money, Witli proper appraisal and a vkjH planned 
and justified development program, tiie resulting efficient operation of 
managetaent xrfil more than compensate for the time and effort orqpendod. 
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The challenge ia clearly before the top jaanageciont of each 
Covomiaent activity to provide an officiant and ocoiroraical service or 
be superseded by civilian contractors. The present Administration idLll bo 
only too eager to ollminato inefficient Govenirrent activities and provide 
the ccprivalent service by laoans of contractual arrangeiaont. Tho Ilavy has, 
in its civilian career employees, a Ic^jrol devoted group interested in the 
welfare and inqproveaent of tho activities in which they are employed. It is 
imporative that top managonont, therefore, toko every opportunity to improve 
tho caliber of its executive porfortnanco. Tills, to ire, means taking 
advantage of tho tool of oxecutivo dovolopncnt more fully. So far most 
management groups hevo only skirted tho edges of this type of training. It 
is probable that much of this reluctance to plunge in is due to the lacic of 
a valid evaluation motiiod. So I say that tho necessary talent sixiuld be given 
a priority assignment of developing a valid evaluation procedure wirich can 
prove the dollar lotum on tho training given. 

The Coantroller. A Catalyst 

It wuld appear that tho Comptroller can well play tho role of a 
catalyst in this situation. Ho can engender a greater desire for dollar 
evaluation of training results by raising tho question at eacli budget review 
rdiore tho cost of training is so evident. Concurrently vrlth this crusndo, 
ho can work with tho Industrial Relations dopartmont to assure fullest 
support of tho Comptroller's dopartmont for any effort that is made to 
gather data for evaluation purposes. 
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And finally the Comptrollor can very uppropilately ostablijjh 
proper nanagcraont appraisal ssethods in hio own departncnt and v^rk with 
renewed vigor to develop a valid training evaluation method lAdch can bo 
used aa a showcase for the other dopaidanents of the activity. 
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